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PREFACE. 



The incidents on which this story — "An Exile from Po- 
land" — is founded are true, and will be well remembered by 
many of the friends of the author's youth in the South. 

The town in which the earlier scenes are laid is one of 
those beautiful villages for which Georgia was noted among 
the Southern States. 

There, in the prosperous days, before the tread of a hostile 
I ai-my had laid waste the tributary fields, and bankruptcy and 
ruin had fallen on the land, was one of those communities 
which probably existed nowhere but in the South— a condi- 
tion of civilization which will go down to history as the 
Utopia of which men of other lands and other ages dreamed 
but never saw. 

Being the county site of a rich and fertile district, culti- 
vated to the highest degree by prosperous cotton planters, it 
boasted two colleges, a male and a female, and a grade of 
society which for elegance of manners, high morality and 
intellectual culture would bear favorable comparison with the 
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richest city in the Union, and beggary and vagabondage were 
unknown. 

Notwithstanding the passage of the railroad through 
the town, the presence of a stranger, and especially a 
foreigner, was a matter of curiosity and interest to the 
youth, who had no diversion, when not at school, but hunt- 
ing and fishing, or whiling away the summer hours at 
chess or backgammon under the shade of the locust trees. 
It is not, therefore, strange that I made the acquaintance 
of the hero of my story soon after he arrived in our quiet 
village, whither he had wandered seeking *' respite and 
nepenthe." Nor is it more strange that, being a man 
of pleasing address and a wonderful musician, with a his- 
tory shrouded in the deepest mystery, he should have 
possessed a great fascination for a boy of ten years — such 
as the author was at the time he first chanced to meet this 
melancholy stranger — who from that time forth refused all 
companionship save that of his juvenile friend. 
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AN EXILE FROM POLAND. 



Part I. — A Legend. 
Chapter I. 
J\A Y birthplace was a little town, 
Among the mountains nestled down, 
Beside a stream which flowed along, 
Far from the busy city's throng ; 
And here were passed my childhood's hours, 
In fields and groves, with birds and flowers : 
In these I did companions find 
Well suited to my pensive mind. 
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To melancholy I was prone, 
And always loved to be alone ; 
For hours Fd sit beside that stream 
And revel in a sweet day-dream. 
Those dreams I now remember well, 
But whence they came I cannot tell ; 
They left an impress on my heart 
That while I live can ne*er depart : 
Glimpses of heaven they were to me, 
And such, e*en yet, they seem to be ; 
For now my chief delight on earth 
(And has been almost since my birth) 
Is from mankind to steal away 
And seek some shady nook, and lay 
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Myself upon the ground and ponder 

My present and my past, and wonder 

What my future life will be 

Throughout the vast eternity ; 

Or on some silent night to rise 

On fancy's pinions to the skies, 

And gaze upon those starry realms, 

While high, stupendous thought overwhelms 

My finite mind, and forces me 

In reverence to bend my knee. 

If 'tis God's spirit has imbued 

My soul with love of solitude. 

Then is my faith more firm and bright, 

And worship is my chief delight; 
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For naught to me paints heaven so fair 
As that calm quiet on the air — 
That silence reigning everywhere, 
Like the great world's unuttered prayer, 
And that soft, sweet, celestial light 
Of solemn, glorious, starry night. 
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Chapter I I. 

My parents often did exhort 
That I should take more active sport ; 
They feared 'twas sickness had impressed 
My spirit with this vague unrest, 
And checked the ardor of my youth. 
Their fears, at least in part, were truth, 
For twice they saw me draw my breath 
Hard by the very gates of death. 
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But 'twas not that alone that gave 
To me those ways so old and grave : 
That melancholy was innate 
Which they sought to eradicate; 
And each event and circumstance, 
Across my pathway thrown by chance, 
Appear to have conspired before 
This mood to deepen all the more ; 
But *tis in vain to pine at fate, 
And hence my story Til relate. 



The sylvan stream of which I speak 
Possessed the name of Lucille's Creek, 
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A legendary tale they tell 

Of a sad fate that once befell 

The whites who settled there before 

The Indians left their native shore. 

The pale face came, the red man fled, 

As on the Star of Empire sped: 

Their hunting grounds, their homes resigned, 

Nor left one monument behind. 

But a small remnant, undismayed, 

Around the little village stayed — 

A terror to both young and old : 

For many fearful tales were told 

Of how their swift, unerring dart. 

Oft pierced an unsuspecting heart. 
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Hurled by some hand unseen, whose aim 
Ne'er failed to bring its human game. 
And how one of this savage brood, 
Would find a pale face in the wood, 
And, like a bloodhound on the track. 
Would follow close behind his back 
With swift and noiseless, cat-like tread, 
To plunge the hatchet in his head. 

This remnant of a brave old tribe, 
Whom none could either daunt or bribe, 
A constant warfare now did wage, 
Respecting neither sex nor age. 
Against the pale face settlers, whom 
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They thought the authors of their doom ; 
And scenes of blood and rapine dire 
Oft followed in the wake of.Bre. 
A brave young chief was at their head, 
Who ruled them both with love and dread : 
And his commands were all obeyed. 
This chieftain loved a pale-faced maid 
Of sixteen summers, young and fair, 
With bright blue eyes and golden hair ; 
And for this cause for near a year 
They had not gone the village near. 
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Chapter III. 

Young Lucille loved at eventide 
To stroll along the river's side, 
And watch the sun retire to rest 
Behind the curtains of the west, 
While gathering twilight shadows close 
Around his majesty's repose : 
And see the queen of night appear 
Upon the heavens, serene and clear, 
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And move superbly through the skies 
To where the sleeping day god lies; 
And bend above his royal bed 
As sad as if her lord were dead. 

One eve, as on the bank she stood, 
The chief was stealing through the wood 
To where his boat lay hid from sight. 
Awaiting his return at night, 
When, with a sudden, sweet surprise. 

This picture burst upon his eyes! 
Such child-like beauty in her face. 
Her sprightly form such witching grace 
To every motion did impart, 
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It quickly won his youthful heart;. 
Concealed among the trees he lay 
And watched her till she moved away ; 
Then waving her a fond adieu, 
He sprang into his bark canoe 
And in the water dropped his oar, 
And quickly darted from* the shore — 
On, on to where his camp-fires gleam. 
Full twenty miles adown the stream. 

He ceases presently to row. 
And with the tide his boat drifts slow; 
While he resigns himself to thought. 
With vague and idle visions fraught. 
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There, half reclining on his arm, 

He thinks of bloody war*s alarm/ 

And how his bosom oft swelled high 

To see the hated white man die. 

He called up all his cruel wrong, 

For vengeance how he'd waited long! 

And how to retribution's call 

He'd pledged his life, his strength, his all ! 

And then he thinks, perhaps, 'twould be 

Better to live in harmony 

With every tribe, with all mankind ; 

And ' to this course is half inclined. 

He knows he cannot long withstand 

Civilization's march so grand ; 
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For power and place have lortg since passed, 
And freedom's days are waning fast. 

Thus good and evil in his breast 

Inaugurate a fierce contest : 

Which is the master of his soul ? 

Which shall his future life control ? 

First one would have the mastery, 

And then the next victorious be. 

But the memory of the fair, sweet child 

Overcame his passions fierce and wild. 

And he resolved that ne'er again 

His hand should shed the blood of men : 

Rather than she should sorrow know. 
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He*d freely pardon every foe. 
Thus, all unconscious, she subdued 
This Indian's fiery, warlike mood ; 
And in the silvery, soft moonlight 
She filled his mind with fancies bright ; 
And as sweet slumbers o'er him steal, 
He dreams of peace and fair Lucille. 
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Chapter I V. 

Thus while he rests, wrapped in the dream, 
His boat drifts idly with the stream ; 
When suddenly he waked and found 
His tiny bark had run aground: 
And then with strength the oar he plies, 
And on for miles and miles he flies. 
And reaches home just as the day 
Breaks o'er the hill-tops far away. 
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At sight of him his men convene 
To hear him tell what he had seen ; 
For reconnoitering he had gone 
Three days ago, at early dawn. 

So from a warrior, fierce and wild, 
Was made a suitor, soft and mild; 
And now by every art he strove 
To win the little Lucille*s love ; 
And did at last in this succeed. 
For *tis most natural indeed 
That all the pains that, lovers take 
Should finally impression make. 
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A rock projecting o*er the wave, 
Beneath formed something of a cave ; 
In this a stone, moss-covered seat 
Was Lucille*s favorite retreat. 
And here Ocalia met her oft, 
And with his words, so kind and soft, 
He told her many a pleasant thought 
That gladness to her young heart brought : 

Until at last Lucille did learn 
To wait and long for his return, 
And run with swift and eager feet 
Her dark-browed Indian friend to meet. 
And lead him to her little cell, 
And thrilling stories make him tell ; 
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(For being oft the whites among, 
He fluent spoke the English tongue :) 
Or have him take her out to row, 
Or put an arrow in his bow, 
And doom some little bird to die 
Beneath the archer's practiced eye. 
Thus all his plans successful proved — 
Unconsciously the maiden loved. 



^^ 
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Chapter V. 

But now the pleasant scenery shifts: 
Upon a bloody 'drama lifts 
The curtain ; now the treaty breaks — 
Among the hills the war-whoop wakes ! 
The Indians, cheated and oppressed, 
Resolve again to be redressed : 
They^ heed no more Ocalla's word, 
His supplications pass unheard. 
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So thus the settlers* doom was sealed, 
And none their savage plans revealed. 
The warriors gathered in the wood, 
Near where th'e quiet village stood ; 
Each at his designated place. 
For vengeance on the hated race! 

Young Lucille, at this awful hour, 
Is waiting in her chosen bower 

To hear her lover's footsteps near, 

And see his form and face so dear. 

He suddenly appears. Alas ! 

The things that soon shall come to pass 
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She reads upon his haggard brow 
And face, no longer smiling now. 
He lifts her trembling on his arm, 
And whispers, ** Darling, fear no harm"; 
Then through the forest, dark and drear, 
He bears^ her off, she knows not where, 
Till on the mountain top they stand : 
And, pointing with his outstretched hand. 
He says, "Turn there, and look your last 
Upon the tov/n consuming fast ! 
And then think never more of home, 
But now consent with me to roam : 
For father, mother, sister, brother. 
Are sleeping there in death together 
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Beneath yon crumbling roof and wall, 
That o'er their senseless bodies fall !** 
Then down the hill and o*er the river 
He bore her far away forever. 



VS[ 
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Part II. — A Tragedy. 

Chapter I . 

At length the Indian legend 's ended 
(And longer than I first intended) ; 
But as the wheels of time rolled on, 
And many a year had come and gone 
Since Lucille's day, this rustic seat 
I made my favorite retreat, 
And these associations gave 
A sort of romance to the cave : 
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And surely 'twas a beauteous scene, 
When Spring had donned her richest green, 
Or Summer, with her golden wand, 
Transformed the earth to Fairyland ! 

Two rocks, hewn out by Nature's hand, 
Upright beside each other stand, 
And like gigantic columns prop 
A third, extending o'er the top ; 
And round the door a bower entwines 
Of rich, wild honeysuckle vines, 
Whose blossoms shed their fragrance rare 
My castle through, and on the air 
'Twas wafted out among the trees, 
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Like incense floating on the breeze. 
The giant oaks locked arms overhead, 
And round their generous shadows spread ; 
While far away, with verdure rank, 
Was stretched the gently sloping bank : 
And just upon the other side 
The mountains, in their haughty pride, 
Lifted their towering heads on high, 
Like pillars to the vaulted sky. 
To travelers and the world unknown, 
This lovely scene was all my own : 
The humble peasant passing by 
Would scarcely more than cast an eye. 
Or say, perchance, as on he goes, 
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" A place inviting to repose/' 

They knew but little of it, save 

It bore the name of ** Lucille's Cave.'* 

So thus within my castle walls 

I lived, sole tenant of its halls. 

Who would not lead, a hermit's life, 
If freed from all the toil and strife 
Of that fierce battle with our race 
For wealth and circumstance and place, 
To pass their threescore years and ten 
Far from the busy haunts of men? 
For Nature's book of love so grand, 
Spread out by God's almighty hand, 
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Each morn presents for us to read 
The daily lesson that we need ; 
With ever something fresh and new 
And passing fair to greet the view : 
And on each page great morals lie 
That teach us how to live and die. 
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Chapter II. 

Twas in the sultry month of June, 

Upon a mellow afternoon, 

I fled the sun's oppressive ray, 

And here, as usual, made my way. 

The Day King, in his westward flight 

Toward the shady realms of night. 

Was pausing for a little while 

To give fair Earth a parting smile. 
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Along the mountain's rugged peaks 

Ran purple, gold and crimson streaks, 

As if some rainbow, all aglow, 

Had fallen on the cliffs below, 

And broken in a thousand angles. 

Sparkling gems and dazzling spangles, 

While streams of light flowed down their sides, 

Like burning ^Etna's lava tides: 

The river on its silvery breast 

Reflects the mountain's gorgeous crest, 

While half in shade and half in shine 

The undulating fields recline. 

Deep silence rests on all around. 

The murmuring stream is all the sound 
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That falls upon my listening ear, 
Save on some distant pine I hear 
The mournful cooing of a dove 
Repining for his absent love. 

Surrounded thus, I lay and wrought 
Utopias of my fairy thought ; 
The frostwork palaces did rise 
Before my mind*s enraptured eyes: 
I peopled them with beings fair, 
Had all my friends good angels there ; 
I dreamed all hate and sin had gone, 
Before the bright millennial dawn« 
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Along the path I cast my eye 

And saw a man approaching nigh ; 

In age he seemed as one who wears 

Upon him five and twenty years. 

He walked with slow and measured tread, 

And, meditative, bent his head : 

His hands were folded on his breast 

As if an aching heart he pressed ; 

And on his pale and careworn face, 

Deep-settled grief had left its trace. 



Some reverie held his mind enthralled. 
And, though the meditation galled, 
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He could not throw it off again. 

Remorse's most remorseless chain 

Is like an adder round the heart, -. 

From which men have not strength to part — 

That which they shrink from, hate and curse, 

Yet ever in their bosoms nurse ! 

Like Eden's exiles, who were driven 

Forth from the very gates of Heaven, 

And down its battlements were hurled 

To wander in a sin-cursed world, 

Their thoughts must ever fondly dwell 

On Paradise they loved so well ; 

Yet with the same breath curse the sin 

That writes their doom : " It might have been!'* 
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Remorse, I fancied, was his grief, 
From which in vain he sought relief; 
For now and then a deep-drawn sigh, 
Betrayed heart-throbs of agony. 



And in this meditative way 
He strolled along near where I lay; 
Startled somewhat he seemed to be. 
Then turned and gently smiled on me. 
It was a smile, but then it seemed 
As some pale star that faintly gleamed 
Through rifts in stormy clouds that spread 
Their gloomy masses overhead. 
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A smile upon that solemn face 
Did seem as strange and out of place 
As if some tropic bird had flown 
Far from its warm, congenial zone, 
And sought to rest upon the cold 
And glittering icebergs of the pole. 



His soul-lit eyes, his head's fine pose, 
That kept its hauteur 'mid its woes. 
His smooth white brow, his wealth of hair, 
Combined to make a picture rare. 
Beside me lay a history brief 
Of Kosciusko— Poland's chief: 
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As on the title fell his eye, 

He took the volume, with a sigh, 

Saying that he too came . away 

From that fair land one luckless day. 

This did my interest quick inspire, 

And from that hour fast friends we were ; 

As days and weeks passed slowly by, 

Still stronger grew this friendly tie. 

His conversation had a charm 

That chained my thoughts, dispelled alarm, 

And led my boyish fancy on 

Amid the wrecks of ages gone. 
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H e was versed in all his country's lore, 
And from his lips I learned far more 
Than Poland's history revealed 
Of camp and court and tented field. 
With history and with legend too 
His mind was stored, and to my view 
He spread in panoramic show 
Transporting scenes of long ago! 
And many a time we sat together 
At twilight in the Autumn weather. 
And he would tell me of his home, 
Its lovely grounds, its halls, its dome ; 
And how, when he was but a child, 
Proud warriors stern, and maidens mild, 
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Would meet within his father's gate 
And talk of Poland's hapless fate ; 
And tell how once her flag unfurled 
In splendor to the admiring world, 
Where now the Austrian's banner waves 
Above her noble warriors* graves ! 
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Chapter HI. 

Some thought he came of noble birth, 
Tho* wandering lonely o*er the earth, 
Without a home, without an aim, 
And none whose friendship he might claim ! 
My father was a man whose heart 
Was ever seeking to impart 
Encouragement and help to all 
Who did beneath misfortune fall ; 
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So, seeing our friendship, strongly pressed 
This stranger to become our guest. 
Though a lone wanderer, wrecked, forlorn, 
He seemed to hold mankind in scorn ; 
Yet many a rare accomplishment 
Made him beloved where'er he went. 
When Nature was her gifts bestowing, 
She filled his soul to overflowing 
With music, which, entrancing, hung 
Forever on his plaintive tongue. 
That charmed the willing listener's ear 
Who chanced the strangers voice to hear. 
His thoughts were poetry, his words 
Were pleasing as the harp's sweet chords, 
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Yet all his life appeared to be 
Commingled pride and misery. 



The only times he seemed to wake 
From his great sorrow, and to shake 
Off from his heart its weight of care 
And rise above his deep despair, 
Was when around the Winter's hearth 
He joined us in our childish mirth, 
And on his violin would play, 
Until with sweetest melody 
The room was stilled, and every one 
Sat musing to himself alone. 
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Oh, memory ! still with what delight 
Dost thou recall each pleasant night, 
When round the fireside, sparkling bright 
With cheerful woodfire's rosy light, 
We sat and listened to the sound 
So sweet, so plaintive, so profound, 
That rose and fell, now soft, now grand, 
Beneath this stranger's magic hand. 



But, as the seasons come and go. 
So does our life its changes know: 
As sombre clouds, in dismal form. 
Predict the coming of the storm, 
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When Nature's fair and tranquil heaven 
By thunders shall be jarred and riven, 
So did this shade of gathering gloom, 
Dispelling youth and beauty's bloom 
From his fair face, and stamping there 
The impress of eternal care, 
Foretell the stranger's coming doom ! 
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ChapterIV. 

O'er all those scenes of youthful pleasure 
I've thus described in rambling measure ; 
The curtain's folds must now be cast 
To leave them buried with the past. 
I must relate a scene of horror, 
A day of grief, a night of sorrow : 
A heart's despair, a mournful history, 
Wrapped in impenetrable mystery! 
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One fatal day, as oft before, 

We strolled together on the shore. 

And lingered at the rustic seat 

Where he and I first chanced to meet. 

I talked with spirits bounding free, 

And heart filled full with boyish glee ; 

But he would speak alternately 

Of hope and hopeless misery — 

Of happy days he once had known, 

And of , his loved ones, with them gone. 

I could not bear to hear him speak, 

It seemed as. though his heart would break; 

And so I turned my face away 

And looked oflT at the dying day. 
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Said he, " I want to say good-bye 
To you, my only friend; 
My course is finished — I must die, 
Tis best my life should end!" 
•Then from his bosom quick he drew 
A dagger, glittering bright and new, 
And in his poor heart, undismayed, 
Up to the hilt he drove the blade! 
A moment stood, then, staggering, fell; 
The while his breast began to swell 
And labor for an easy breath — 
Struggling for life and wishing death ! 
I knelt beside him on the ground. 
Where his warm blood had curdled round 
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His writhing form, and raised his head, 
And asked him why this tragic deed? 



" Seek not to know,'* he answered me,^ 
" The cause of all my agony !*' 
Then loosed a locket from his chain, 
All crimsoned with his own blood's stain, 
And said, " Preserve this while you live 
For me, 'tis all I have to give; 
For your kind memory still I crave 
When laid in my dishonored grave !" 
This wish expressed, no more he said, 
But joined the phalanx of the dead. 
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And nothing left behind to tell 

Why to despair a prey he fell, 

Save these few lines, penned by his hand, 

Which show that life had weary grown, 

And that he had at last resolved 

To plunge into the dark unknown : — 



**This life, at most, is very brief; 
Yet 'tis so filled with pain and grief, 
That threescore years and ten to me 
Would seem a long eternity. 
But five and twenty years I've seen, 
Yet one dark night my life has been. 
Sometimes, when memory takes wing 
And seeks the buried ' years, 'twill bring 
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Some leaf or flower from youth's green spring; 

But scarce can memory discover, 

In searching all my past life over, 

One recollection that hath power 

To shed a ray on this dark hour. 

Alas! this deep, unearthly gloom 

Foreshadows my eternal doom ! 

*Tis true IVe drunk from pleasure's cup, 

But now the bitter dregs well up; 

My aims are lost, my hopes have fled, 

And everything I loved is dead ! 

Yes, look your last, poor, weeping eyes, 

Upon this world which you despise ; 

Bid sun and sky and earth farewell. 

For soon you'll gaze on Heaven — or Hell I 
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life, thou art but blank despair ! 

If yet there's hope, oh, tell me where ; 

For, if you cannot lift a part 

Of this great weight from off my heart. 

Soon, soon 'twill break, and then shall I 

A suicide — a madman — die ! 

And bury in oblivion*s waves 

The woes with which my \yild brain raves ! 

Why should I fear to sleep that sleep 

When here I linger but to weep ; 

In life's cursed mockery draw my breath 

For fear of that dread ' after death' ? 

1 am resolved— ril tempt the grave ! 
God's boundless love may stoop and save ; 
Or else, perchance, the tomb will keep 
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My soul in one eternal sleep. 

But if within the fiery lake 

Of endless agony I wake, 

And in that world, so dark and strange, 

Am nothing bettered by the change, 

How I will rave in wild dismay, 

And curse the memory of the day 

That drove me this rash step to take ! 

O mercy save ! — the change I'll make I 

For the wayes of dark damnation roll 

Already round my tortured soul !*' 
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Part III, — A Romance. 

Chatt er I. 

Thus ended up the brief career 

Of one poor life all dark and drear, 

Leaving his mantle of despair 

For me, his only friend, to wear. 

Night came, oh, terrible the hours ! 

All Earth and Hell combined their powers 

To roll before my swimming eyes 

Death's pale and bloody phantasies! 
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Then soon a wild delirium came 

And shook my weakened, prostrate frame, 

And with the next succeeding morn 

Hot fever, of excitement born, 

Crept o'er each artery and vein 

And filled them with a burning pain. 

Then in unconsciousness 1 passed 

Long days and weeks, until at last. 

One morning clear, the sun's bright beams 

Awaked me from my turbid dreams. 



And as I raised my languid eyes, 
My mother's, full of glad surprise. 
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Gazed in my own, and there did dwell 
In grateful love. Oh, who can tell 
How deep a mother's love may be ! 
*Tis lasting as eternity, 
And knows no selfishness nor change : 
The deepest crime could not estrange 
The mother from her wayward son, 
No matter what the wretch had done ; 
But would through all his guilty years 
Her prayers ascend as fell her tears ! 
By pain's bedside her watch she'll keep 
With weary eyes that will not sleep, 
Until her heart is calmly blest 
With knowledge that her loved ones rest. 



r 
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Her sweet affection is a part 

Of God's own great and loving heart ; 

And with her gentle kindness blends 

An influence that ever tends 

To lift our wandering thoughts above ; 

For life is made by her sweet love 
An Eden from our very birth — 
The purest ray of Heaven on Earth. 
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C H A P 1' E R II. 

She said for three weeks I had lain 
In blissful ignorance of pain, 
And that she had not left my bed, 
But stayed to guard me night and day, 
To bathe my pulses and my head, 
To moist my lips and watch and pray, 

Till fever's fire should cease to burn 
And consciousness again return. 
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And recognition's smile impart 
A quiet to her aching heart. 



My life has never since been gay. 
But brooding thoughtfulness for aye, 
I live and toil beneath a cloud 
By which my energies are bowed. 
And often, when some brilliant ray 
Shines down upon my troubled way, 
And swift as meteor in its flight 
Is quenched in this incessant night, 
I've stopped and sat me down to think. 
What is this ghoul from which I shrink ! 
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Whence come these spectres, are they real, 
Or ghostly, ghastly groups ideal ? 



A sudden shock — a passing thought, 

Sad tidings in a letter brought, 

An unkind word from friend or foe, 

Fill with unutterable woe 

My heart, with every finest string 

Intensified by suffering. 

Oh, if there's aught of grief or pain 

That could so far distract my brain 

That I should come at last to crave 

A rest in suicidal grave, 
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It is a cruel, cutting word, 

That like a two-edged, poisoned sword 

Pierces the heart deep to its core, 

And leaves behind a festering sore. 

O God ! why is the heart so keen 

To catch the wound friends do not mean? 

O mercy! shield us from the throes 

Of the envenomed tongues of foes ! 



I try to drive such thoughts away. 
Disperse them with the will, but nay, 
I cannot crush them nor dispel. 
Tis like as if a blossom fell 
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Into a deep, unruffled stream : 

Though, soft and listless as a dream 

May be the falling of the flower, 

It stirs a little wav^e whose power 

Can ne'er be checked, but more and more 

It spreads unto the farthest shore — 

Then slowly, gently dies away, 

Apparently ; but who can say 

How long it lives, and when the last 

Small quiver of the wave is past? 

So when I try my troubled breast 

To soothe to quietude and rest, 

I cannot with determined will 

Command the fluttering heart "be still,** 
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But patient waiting, that alone 
Back to their normal state can tone 
My quivering nerves and thrilling veins : 
Till then this cfismal mood remains. 



Oft when the first gray dawn of light 
Smiles in upon a tranquil night, 
Hope, now made timid by reverse, 
And disappointment long its nurse, 
Will gaze with longing, wistful eyes 
Upon the radiant morning skies; 
And then, despite the lessons stern. 
Which all must soon or later learn, 
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It soars away with wings unfurled 
Above the half-awakened world, 
Pursuing long its weary flight 
In a vain search whereon to light. 



Oh, must I ever chant this strain : 
In vain, alas ! always in vain ! 
Why, unrelenting fate, oh ! why 
Are all my hopes thus doomed to die ? 
Why must they all come back for rest 
Unto their own poor native breast ? 
As faint and weary as the dove— 
The Patriarch's messenger of love — 
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That sought in vain some living green 
Above the waste of waters seen, 
When o'er the world, by sin defiled, 
The deluge rolled its billows wild, 
And on the deep sailed not a bark 
Save one lone, Heaven-protected ark. 
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Chapter III. 

I plunged into life's dissipation, 

Hoping at least for recreation 

From memory's thraldom and her train 

Of sleepless nights and days of pain. 

But at my touch life's flowers would fade, 

Its fruits in my poor hands decayed ; 

I grew estranged from all mankind, 

No faithful friendship could I find : 



^ 
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Some few pretended 'friends I had 

Until my fortunes grew so bad 

I could no longer generous be 

Amid their scenes of revelry, 

And so I bade them this adieu, 

While my sad heart more wretched grew : 

" One by one they drop [and leave me, 

One by one 1*11 let them go, 
For they every one deceive me 

In each friend I find a foe. 

They are base, they are ungrateful, 
Those for whom I most have done 
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Make themselves appear most hateful, 
*Twill not grieve me when they're gone. 

I have seen them gather round me 
When the sun of fortune smiled, 

When they in misfortune found me 
Turned and slandered and reviled. 

Oh, how dear those friends were to me 
When I thought their friendship true ! 

Now they scarcely seem to know me, 
Those who deign to speak are few. 

Well, then, let us part forever, 
Long base parasites you've clung, 

And you had deserted never 

Till my last dime you had wrung ! 
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But 'tis gone now, my last dollar, 

And you*re welcome to the drain, 
For I know you will not follow 

Where there is no hope of gain. 

Yet one simple boon I ask you, 

You who have my pockets drained, 
And with nothing more Fll task you, 

Leave my character unstained. 

But in droves the birds of carrion 

Gather round the body dead, 
Which the lion loathes to tarry on 

When his nobler hunger's fed. 

And I too must feel the stinging 
Of that swarm of loathsome flies, 
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Round my corse their courses winging 
When I'm powerless to rise. 

Yet, if to this world's exaction 

I choose not to bend my knee, 
Every thought and word and action 

God and conscience judge for me." 
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Chapter V. 

Still from myself day after day 
I sought in vain to get away ; 
By horrid memories sore oppressed, 
The burden of my sigh was " rest** — 
Rest for the body, for the brain, 
Rest for the heart from that dull pain. 
That weight of nothingness was death, 
I died with every living breath. 
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When in that gloomy realm my life was cast 
A mocking demon oft before me passed, 
Forever saying, ** Mourn on, oh, broken heart. 
Thy life is only failure and defeat, 
Above thy bed ambition's ghost keeps watch 
And from thy bondage now there's no retreat ! 
Writhe on, oh, wretched heart, writhe on, 
'Twixt Scylla and Charybdis thou dost sail ; 
Tremble, thou art not brave enough to die, 
And yet to battle for thy life too frail," 
But once when in that dismal vale and shade 
My selfish pride was broken and I prayed; 
Then on the deepening midnight of my woes 
The glorious star of Bethlehem arose. 
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And I could see its light around me playing, 
And hear a new-born spirit in me saying: 
** Rise up, majestic will, rise up ! 
And bravely on this wreck and ruin build 
A new and far more glorious life, for fate 
Doth execute whate'er the will hath willed.'* 
Lead on, oh, faith sublime, lead on. 
Where'er the path of duty lies I'll tread, 
Tho' heart and flesh do fail, and all the world 
Is but a burning desert round me spread ! 
Shine on, thou beacon star, shine on, 
Though the skies are black with gathering 
gloom. 
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And life is but a dismal charnel-house, 

Thy ray can light the shadows of the tomb! 
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Ch after ,VI. 

Still memory kept, through all this change, 

The image of that pilgrim strange; 

And when my mind those shadows fill 

I seem to hear his music still. 

The rustic home in which I grew 

I left to be a pilgrim too; 

Some destiny impelled me on, 

Forever speaking in one tone. 
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One song I used to hear him sing, 
In murmurs faint came whispering. 
The bark was lying near at hand 
To bear me to a foreign land ; 
But, ah, how little did I ween 
That thus began the closing scene 
In that strange drama of the heart 
Where I, unconscious, played a part. 
It needs but few days out at sea . 
To make familiar company : 
The prince and serf forget their state, 
And rich and poor affiliate ; 
The great sea makes us feel so small 
That conscience equalizes all. 
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But still with them I could not find 
Contentment for my restless mind ; 
And so communing with the sea, 
I gave myself to revery : 

I'm sitting on the after-deck alone. 
And o'er the taffrail leaning, gaze below, 

As in our wake the curling waves roll on, 
Tinged with the brilliant colors of the bow. 

I love to see old Ocean's swelling tides 
From the far horizon with foaming crest 

Roll up and dash in fury 'gainst our sides 
As on we bound upon his heaving breast. 
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It fires my soul with thoughts supremely grand, 
In fancy's proudest dreams my senses steep; 

Strengthens my arm, upholds my trembling hand, 
And wakens hopes that long have lain asleep; 



Lends a new impulse to my halting life, 

Shakes from me all the weight of doubt' and care ; 

And, like our bark amid the waters* strife, 
Bids resolution triumph o'er despair. 



Now far adown the west my dazzled eye 
Follows the sun, half buried in the wave ; 

»Tis hid at last from sight, and with a sigh 
I turn and leave the monarch, in his grave. 
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And so at last my greatness all would fade, 
Though I were brilliant as yon gorgeous sun, 

When I shall in my humble grave be laid, 
All dreams of wealth and fame, and glory done. 



But as the sun perennial shall shine 
Again in splendor when the night is past, 

So my immortal spirit too shall find 
An orbit in yon spirit world at last. 



Now gentler grow my thoughts as eve draws nigh, 
And with it memories dear, as one by one 

The glittering hosts are marshaled in the sky 
1*hat spans the circling sea from zone to zone. 
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I think of all the sweet • associations broken, 
Of him whose lonely grave IVe left behind ; 

I look upon this charm— his parting token— 
And sweetest melancholy fills my mind. 



I sat alone, and musing long, 
I caught the sweet notes of a song, 
And as its cadence died away. 
Some accents seemed to go astray. 
And ever and anon come back 
Along the moonlight's glittering track. 
And play around my charmed ears 
Like echoes from departed years. 
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The deck was cleared, save here and there, 

Stretched on a soft-reclining chair, 

Some idle voyager lay at ease, 

Rocked by the seas, fanned by the breeze. 



Apart from all the rest I saw 

A lady with a little child ; 

Strangers to every one on board. 

They rarely spoke, they never smiled. 

Twas from their voices came the sound 

That roused me from my thoughts profound 

I took a chair unoccupied. 

And sat down by the lady's side, 
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And said, " I trust I am not rude 

In breaking on your solitude; 

For I am sure that there must be 

With us some bond of sympathy. 

It lives in that sweet song just ended." 

So closely with my past 'twas blended, 

I felt assured that one who knew 

That sad refrain must know him too. 



te^ 
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Chapter Vli. 

My offered friendship she received, 
And yet she seemed a little grieved 
That she had caught a stranger's ear 
With song she meant for none to hear. 
Seeing her in this saddened mood, 
I did not further then intrude, 
But drew aside a little space 
And laid me down with upturned face 
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And half-closed eyes to watch the stars 
So peaceful shine above the spars; 
While Memory sweet and Fancy free 
Went reveling o*er the starlit sea, 
Weaving in links of rhyme each thought 
That from the whispering waves they caught. 



O Memory sweet, and Fancy free, 
Two lithesome fairy children ye! 
What wild adventures will ye dare, 
'Where will ye wander, reckless pair? 
Now, wing to wing and hand in hand. 
They swiftly fly back to the land. 
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Each sparkling spray, each shining bead 
Will' Fancy grasp with infant greed, 
While Memory, more demure and staid, 
Doth smile to see the bubble fade. 



With speed of light they reach the shore, 
Where ocean's restless surges pour; 
There fancy sees a jewel shine 
Deep in the caverns of a mine. 
And fearless starts to take the leap 
Adown the chasm wild and steep, 
When hears she faithful Memory say. 
In warning accents, " Fancy, stay ! 
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Seek not to gain each glittering toy 
That for a moment gives you joy. 
That jewel, howe'er rich the glow, 

Will prove at last a worthless gem 
If you must sink yourself too low 

To place it in your diadem." 



Scarce giving heed to Memory's speech, 
She hurries off along the beach, 
And soon the sighing of a shell 
O'er Fancy threw its magic spell ; 
But Memory whispered in her ear, 
** Come, Fancy, do not linger here. 
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The sad song of the empty shells 

One simple story ever tells : 

The life that filled them once has fled, 

Why seek the living *mong the dead?" 

Then Fancy petulantly cries, 

" O Memory, you are very wise ; 

Whatever I love you*re sure to say, 

'Tis bad, 'tis dangerous, come away/ 

So timid you have grown to be, 

I wish you would not follow me !" 



N^, Said Memory, •* We are twins, and so 

Together must forever go ; 
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Why Fancy could not live an hour 
If not sustained by Memory*s power. 
True, I have sometimes thrown a shade 
Across a picture you had made, 
But 'twas because it was not true — 
An airy, light, dissolving view. 
But think how oft my warning voice 
Has helped you make the wiser choice, 
When with its sweets the passion-flower 
Had lured you to its dreamy bower. 
How often pleasure's chalice bright 
I've seen you grasping with delight, 
And snatched the poison from your lip 
Before you took the fatal sip." 



\ 
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Then Fancy, moved with gratitude. 
While tears- her azure eyes bedewed, 
Sank softly down on Memory's breast 
And sighed her troubled heart to rest. 
Now Fancy sleeps in Memory's arms. 
And Memory guards bright Fancy's charms, 
And the sea sings soft their lullaby, 
As far on dreamland's shores they lie. 
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C:HAi>TER VII I. 

When I had almost fallen asleep 
I felt the child's hand gently creep 
Into my own, and softly press 
My fingers with a girFs caress. 
1 had not seen her face, and yet 
Our hands in recognition met. 
1 felt — I knew — strange as it seems. 
She was the idol of my dreams. 



I 
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I drew her closer to my side 
And gazed, with soul beatified, 
Upon a face whose beauty grew 

Resplendent, as the moon's soft rays 
Brought all its loveliness to view 

And lit the bright eyes to a blaze. 
She said, ** Oh stranger, you can tell 
Why mamma loves that song so well: 
Oh,, sir, you know not how I long 
To know the secret of that song. 
Sometimes she sits for days and weeks, 
The great tears standing on her cheeks, 
And sings that song as if her grief 
In that alone could find r^Ii^f, 
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I fear her mind is going wrongs 
And all about that same sad song!" 



Some faint connecting link, I thought, 
With this recital I had caught. 
But could not to the child explain 
The fancies coursing through my brain 
And so I tried to calm her fears, 
And fondly kissed away her tears. 



Thus on my listless life there smiled 
The image of that lovely child, 
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Too young perhaps to fully know 
Love in its warmest, deepest glow, 
And yet too wise in woman's art 
Not to divine her own kind heart. 
We met each morn upon the deck, 
So happy we did little reck 
The flight of time, the passing day, 
Until a month had slipped away : 
But yet with each returning eve 
We found it harder still to leave: 
E'en for one night to be debarred 
The joy of seeing her was hard. 
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I felt that to her tender years 

I dared not bring life's older cares ; 

I would not venture to unfold 

My mind, lest she should think me bold, 

And yet, such maidenly reserve 

Was hers, that she would never swerve 

From that high path on which the pure. 

Self-conscious woman walks secure. 

First child, then woman she would be — 

That fascinating mystery. 

She was not cold, she lived for love, 

Was gentle as the mated dove. 

When my sad story I would tell, 

Her soul seen^ed in l>er eyes to dAyell^ 
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Where tears of sympathy would rest 

Like dewdrops on the violet's breast 

And when at last, familiar grown, 

I made my tender secret known. 

She blushed, she sighed, she laughed, she 

cried, 
She said she wished that she had died 
While infant joys alone she knew, 
Then silent as a statue grew. 

I felt that somehow I had erred, 
And begged for one forgiving word. 
She raised her head with childish grace 
And turned to me her tear-stained face, 
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And told me, with a voice as sad 

As vestal virgin ever had, 

That I had given no offence 

Unto, her girlish innocence. 

But that too soon, oh, far too soon, 

Had turned life's morning into noon ! 

The meaning then she knew full well 

Of all I told» or had to tell; 

She too this feeling strange had nursed, 

And on her life love*s dawn had burst. 

I said, " It is not wise, I know. 

For us to love each other so ; 

15ut oh, it was such sweet delight 

To see your darling eyes grow bright. 



^ 
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As warmer grew your heart to me 
In that transporting sympathy/* 
** Alas ! how happy we might be/* 
She cried, "in this wild ecstacy, 
If I was but as old in years 
As now I am in love and tears! 
Yes, we 'must sever by-and-by, 
Then what is left me but to die!*' 
While she was growing to my heart 
Her mother strangely kept apart : 
She rarely in my presence came — 
I had not even learned -her name ; 
But in a freak of folly wild 
I madly learned to love the child. 
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Part IV. — A Revelation^ 



Chapter I. 



A FEW years gone, I was a child 
With sports of boyhood reconciled : 
No grand ambition yet had stole 
Into my young and dreamy soul ; 
No grief too deep for child to bear 
Had on my brow cut lines of care. * 
Now, scarcely turning manhood's prime, 
I wander in a foreign clime, 
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Heart-sick and weary with the strife 
Of this mysterious thing called Life : 
Intense — suspended on a breath, 
And then that darker mystery — Death ! 



Five transient summers fast -have flown, 
Five dreary winters come and gone, 
Since on the sea that child and I 
Met, fondly loved, and said good-bye. 
And is it thus through life we glide^- 
The bliss for which we sigh denied ? 
Shall I no more that loved one greet 
Till on the Lethean shores we meet ? 
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My heart with strange emotion beats, 
As through old Warsaw's lonely streets 
I listlessly pursue nny way 
Into the twilight shadows gray. 
Was there some magic in the name, 
Or was it Poland's ancient fame^ 
Or memories of him that filled 
My restless soul until it thrilled 
With great desire to go and stand 
Upon my hero's native land ? 
Why should he thus from Warsaw come 
And find me in my village home ? 
Why should a Polish history's page 
My thoughts at '^uch a time engage ? 
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Why should that chance acquaintance grow 
Until we loved each other so? 
Why chose he me from all the r.est? 
Why should he die upon my breast? 



<^ 
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Chapter II. 

Ah, here I see an aged crone 

Walking with careful step alone. 

"Good woman, whither bound to-night 

Alone, in such a sorry plight? 

Full threescore years you nnust have known, 

Yet out at nightfall all alone !" 

" Yes, IVe known four-score and a half,** 

She answered with a merry laugh ; 
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•' But what are ninety years to one 

Born under fair Bohemia's sun ?** 

*' Then you are not a native here, 

But, tike myself, a wanderer?" 

** Not native, but some fifty year 

I've spent among these people here." 

** Then, you must well acquainted be 

With this old city's history." 

** There's not much gossip worth the word 

But what these ears of mine have heard. 

I've traveled with our gypsy bands 

Sometimes for years in distant lands : 

In Western climes I've wandered far, 

And sailed beneath the Orient star: 
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I've trod Siberia's wastes of snow, 

And slept where spicy south winds blow; 

I've eaten dates on Arab wilds, 

And plucked the orange in the isles ; 

In London city drank my ale, 

And sipped my wines in Neva's vale : 

But yet, v/here'er my footsteps roam, 

I always call this place my home ; 

And when my travels lose their zest, 

To Warsaw back I come to rest. 

My children all are buried here: 

'Tis this that makes the place so dear; 

For by their side I want to lie 

When my time comes at last to die." 
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*' Here's half-a-crown, my happy dame, 
For which your time awhile I claim. 
See this old charm upon my chain : 
Now, from a gypsy I should gain 
Some knowledge of this coat of arms. 
For you profess in rings and charms 
And lines upon the hand to see 
In letters plain one's history. 
On one side is a hand and spear 
Upon a shield distinct and clear, 
And graven in a scroll below, 
' Hoc Afnico — Id A lie no,' 
Now, can you tell me whence it came. 
And give the owner's rank and name?" 
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'* Oh, yes," she said, ** Til tell you all ; 
Come with me to Laventski Hall : 
Three versts away its towers stand 
In solemn silence, old and grand/' 



We journeyed on with leisure pace 
Past many an old romantic place, 
And stopped before a massive pile 
Built in the medieval style, 
Which in the past, she said, had been 
Lit up with many a festive scene. 
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** This palace, sir,' has held its own 
In fortune and in high renown, 
With no foul stain upon its door 
For full three hundred years or more : 
Laventski's name, once honored high, 
Is now the jest of passers-by. 
Above the gate there you may see, 
Carved in the solid masonry, 
The * hand and spear' which I am told 
Was on their shield in days of old. 
Now, stranger, would you have me tell 
The story how they lived and fell?** 
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*'Yes, yes," I cried, "I am 'spellbound. 
Like one upon enchanted ground. 
And eagerly desire to hear 
The history of the ' hand and spear.* *' 
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Chapter III. 

And thus her story she began : 
" Laventski was a pompous man 
Who boasted his ancestral name, 

And lived upon his father's fame. 
That father, who, in earlier days, 
'Twas Poland's great deligfht to praise, 
Fell on the field and sank to rest 
With fullest, richest honors blest, 
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And left to his degenerate heir 
Yon castle and surroundings fair. 



'* But when from Russia on the North 
They sent their hordes of Cossacks forth ; 
And Austria's King, with grasping hand, . 
Marched with his avaricious band, 
And Poland's heart began to bleed 
To satisfy these tigers' greed : ' 

While terror fell upon the land 
And swift destruction was at hand, 
And Polish men, with pride elate, 
Resolved to perish with the state — 
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Then what did Count Laventski do? 

He joined with the invading crew ! 

Leaving his country in despair, 

He sought ignoble favor there ! 

This made him hated in the soul 

Of every patriotic Pole. 

But soon the unequal strife was o*er, 

And Poland, crushed to rise no more. 

Submitted to the Russian yoke. 

While her proud heart in anguish broke. 



** Soon Russian officers were sent 
To take in charge the government 
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Then back came Count Laventski, too, 
With pomp and splendid retinue, 
For, though with treachery disgraced, 
In high position he was placed 
Above his peers to act the lord, 
Supported by a foreign sword. 



** But 'twas not long he thus could live, 

And injury and insult give 

To hearts that scorned the very clod 

On which his traitor footsteps trod ; 

For righteous retribution steals 

Close on the unworthy recreant's heels, 
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And in the least suspected place 
He meets the avenger face to face! 



'* Laventski had an only son, 
Just into early manhood grown, 
Admired and loved of all, in truth, 
A handsome, generous, manly youth. 
It cut his young impulsive heart, 
And made his fiery nature smart, 
To see the land he honored so, 
Bowed down before the invading foe ! 
But deeper yet his anger grew. 
Wilder his passion, when he knew 
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• His father joined those enemies 
In their relentless tyrannies ! 
So, like the prodigal of old, 
He took a little purse of gold, 
Intending to desert the place 
Rather than share the count's disgrace. 



" But he, like other youths, possessed 

A tender secret in his breast : 

He loved his cousin all too true 

To leave without a fond adieu. 

So ran the story through the town, 

For yet their secret was unknown ; 
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They'd loved each other long and well, 
But neither dared that love to tell : 
They feared to ask the count's consent 
Lest he their meeting should prevent. 



** Zolenza — orphaned — living there 
Under the count's protecting care, 
Well knew her uncle had a plan 
To wed her to an Austrian : 
And so they stole away one night 
Along a pathway hid from sight, 
Which to an ancient chapel led, 
And there in secret they were wed." 
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Chapter IV. 

** Now comes the saddest scene of all 
That e*er took place in yonder hall : 
Laventski's guests were gathered there — 
•Proud warriors and ladies fair. 
With wine and banquet, wit and song, 
Swift rolled the merry hours along ; 
Blood warmed, eyes sfione, and hearts beat high 
In bacchanalian revelry : 
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Men boasted of their exploits bold, 
And many thrilling stories told ; 
While women praised the gallant deeds 
Of plumed knights on prancing steeds, 
And fawned on handsome foes that night 
Who'd slain their brothers in the fight. 
One stately form moved in the crowd, 
Nor to their idle flatteries bowed ; 
A far-off look lay in her eyes 
That chilled their fulsome courtesies : 
So sadly moving through the room, 
She cast on all a shade of gloom ; 
In their gay revels took no share — 
She loved but one, he was not there 
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'* Leo had left his father's roof, 
And for a month had kept aloof, 
And to his lady now had sent 
A note explaining his intent. 
She hastened to her room and read 
The letter with a nameless dread : 



* I'll meet you in the hall to-night, 
Prepare with me to take your flight : 
To go at once, I know not where, . 
Or else to say Farewell, prepare ! 
My father's course has driven me wild, 
I no more feel that Tm his child: 
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I shall denounce him to his face, 
A stain upon a noble race ! 
Repudiate his name and go 
Where he shall never, never know — 
To some far country, where I may, 
By honest toil from day to day. 
Earn bread enough for you and me, 
If you will bear i^e company. 
If not, then I to-night must leave you, 
Though bitterly the parting grieve you. 
And hence beneath some foreign sky 
In exile wander till I die!' 
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C H AFTER V. 

" Then came the crisis of her life, 

She knew this scene must end in strife — 

End, may be, in a deadly duel : 

Laventski was too stern and cruel 

To have these words flung in his teeth 

Without resenting to the death ! 

What must she do? the hours were flying, 

No time to spend in useless sighing: 



1 
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She must decide at once to go 

And share with him his weal or woe,, 

Or stay and have the luxuries 

Of that rich home which should be his. 

That cherished home how could she leave — 

How bitterly her heart must ^ grieve : 

Memories that time could not efface 

Still clustered round that dear old place ! 

* Oh cruel fate/ she cried, * to give 

This desperate alternative ! * 



" Then, with the calmness of despair, 
She braided up her falling hair, 
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And lilies of the valley twined 
Into a wreath the braids to bind ; 
Then with the dark waves on her brow 
She wove this coronet of snow, 
In a white robe of satin dressed. 
And placed a white rose on her breast. 
* Adorned like this,* she said, * Til be 
Prepared to meet my destiny ! 
If peace to-night can be restored 
Between my uncle and my lord. 
And I as Leo*s bride be known, 
I have the wedding garments on ; 
But if beneath Laventski's ire 
My Leo shall to-night expire, 
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Then I shall perish by his side, 
The same in life and death — his bride ; 
And this pale robe and snowy wreath 
Shall well adorn the bride of death !' 

" Thus, in her trousseau or her shroud, 

She joined again the heartless crowd : 

An envious look the ladies cast 

As gracefully she glided past. 

And courtiers gay could not restrain 

Their love, spontaneous as 'twas vain. 

The festival was at its height, 

And pleasure swayed her sceptre bright, 

When, like an apparition, came 

Young Leo, with his cheeks aflame 
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And bright eyes flashing love and hate, 
And took his place beside his mate, 
And stamping on the floor he cried, 

* Silence ! I come to claim my bride ! ' 
Then Count Laventski from his seat 
Sprang forth his fiery son to meet. 

* You've come to claim your bride,* said he, 

* Pray, tell us, sir, which she may be ?* 



" * Twas for this lady, sir, I came, 
My cousin and my wife the same !' 
Then said the Count, with angry tone, 
* IVe pledged her to another one : 
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That pledge I'll keep, and on my life 
Your cousin shall not be your wife*!* 
Then Leo said, with heated breath, 
Drawing his rapier from its sheath, 
* My wife she is and so shall be ; 
This sword's my friend and referee !' 



** Then through the crowd an Austrian pressed, 
With glittering orders on his breast, 
And^ measuring swords with Leo, said, 
* I am the lover of the maid ! 
Now, let these rapiers' points decide 
Who shall deserve and take the bride !' 
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" At the first thrust the Austrian made 
Zolenza sprang and caught the blade, 
And with her right hand dripping red 
Raised it well o*er Leo*s head ; 
While in the Austrian's heart was buried 
The point of Leo*s sword unparried. 



** Now wilder the excitement grew, 
As twenty men their weapons drew 
And ranged themselves on either side — 
One half with Leo and. his bride — 
While half stood ready to defend. 
Or to avenge their wounded friend ! 
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" Then Leo cried, * Come, come, my wife, 
Let*s leave this scene of bloody strife !* 
But his relentless father said, 
* This crime shall be upon your head ! 
You shall not from this place withdraw 
Save with the minions of the law. 
And in the dungeon you shall rot. 
By wife and friends alike forgot ! * 



"Then Leo's quivering heart took fire. 
And to his base, unnatural sire 
He said, * Oh think not thus to fright 
My soul with idle threats to-night: 
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I came to tell you to your face 
That you are but a foul disgrace 
To the fair history of our race ! 
Go hang your hoary head in shame 
And let these words your passion tame : 
I shall henceforth renounce your name 
Bankrupt in honor and in fame, 
And from this hour I never more 
Shall darken Count Laventski's door !* 
Then crossed the swords of sire and son, 
And dark and bloody work was done. 
Forward the guests excited sprang. 
And twenty swords in conflict rang : 
And ere the fatal night was o*er 
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Laventski too lay on the floor, 

And pale and silent by his side 

All bloodstained lay the unhappy bride ! 



" Poor Leo cast one lingering look 
Around the hall, and then he took 
A farewell kiss from that pale face. 
And one long passionate embrace : 
Then went forth in the chill night air 
With no companion but despair!" 
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Chapter VI. 

The story weighed upon my mind, 
And as my pensive thoughts resigned 
Themselves to sadness, memories dear 
Swept o*er my heart and held me there. 
Then came that one undying thought 
That ever with it music brought : 
And to the woman at my side 
I turned and said, ** Thanks to my guid^ — 
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Your duty faithfully is. done, 

Now if you will you may be gone : 

Good-night good dame *' — 

"Good-night to you, 
Don't sit too long, sir, in the dew/* 

She's gone : I hear her footfalls slow, 
Far in the distance faint they grow, 
Now fainter grow her steps and slower — 
And now I hear their sound no more. 



So I at last have found the key 
That shall unlock the mystery : 
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It was young Leo, yes, *twas he 
Who died and gave this charm to me ! 
The hand and spear will prove, I think. 
The long-looked for, the missing link. 
The keepsake slipping from my hand 
Falls to the stone on which I stand. 
And like a locket opens wide, 
Showing a picture in each side. 



\ 



For fourteen years, at his request, 
I've worn this trinket on my breast. 
And never thought of such a thing 
As looking for a secret spring: 
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Yes, 'tis his likeness, -true to life, 
The other face must be his wife. 



Hark ! 'tis that song ; now from aloft 

A voice falls tremblingly and soft — 

Oh wild the song that strange voice sings. 

Oh how its far-oflf echo rings! 

That same sad song I hear forever, 

On land, on sea, by vale or river. 

It is sohie ignis fatuus 

That lures me and evades me thus — 

A. siren song I cannot read. 

On which my charmed senses feed ! 
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Now hushed that mystic minstrelsy 
As die its echoes in the sky, 
And silence reigns again serene 
O'er all this fair enchanting scene. 



Now if my wondering eyes I raise 

What sight shall meet my wildered gaze? 

Ha ! *tis some spirit of the night, 

Some woodland nymph or water sprite. 

Tripping adown yon steps so light. 

She stops, she sings again that — Hist ! 

It is some fair somnambulist, 

Who from her couch in slumber steals 
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And wanders forth into the fields. 
Now she is safe upon the ground— 
Ah how she wildly, stares around ; 
Now pacing restless on the lawn 
Like one who watches for the dawn. 



Nearer she comes, and nearer yet, 
Her bare feet on the grasses wet. 
Her raven tresses hanging low 
Upon her shoulders white as snow ; 
Her drapery, with silken fringe, 
The moonlight gives a silvery tinge. 
O rapturous hour ! O scene Elysian ! 
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No fairer sight to mortal vision 

Has Elf Land ever deigned to show 

Than that which stands before me noy/ ! 

And round those lips there plays a smile 

That doth my inmost soul beguile. 

It is my loved Leona ! yes, 

She comes once more my life to bless : 

The tide of fate brings back to me 

The child I loved upon the sea — 

The same sweet face and form of yore, 

Grown, and more lovely than before. 
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Chapter VII. 



I sought next day niy gypsy guide 

And found her late at eventide 

Strolling along that same old street 

With seemingly unwearied feet: 

For though her hair was white as snow, 

Rich blood seemed in her veins to flow, 

And in her rugged face uncouth 

Still glowed the ardent flush of youth. 
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I told my night's adventures o*er, 
And asked that she would tell me more 
About young Leo and his wife, 
And something of his after life. 



She said : " That night he went away 
And never came back to this day. 
The Count was buried and forgot, 
And all his wealth fell to the lot 
Of Leo's bride : they thought her dead, 
When Leo turned away and fled. 
But she recovered with the dawn — 
Too late, alas ! for he was gone. 
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For weeks and months she sorrowed so 
They thought her reason soon would go; 
But still she lived and looked in vain 
For Leo to come back again. 
At last she sold the house and lands 
And gave them into stranger hands, 
And sought for years the wide world over 
In hope to find her wandering lover, 
But came back heart-sick and forlorn, 
And died in peace where she was born ; 
Leaving a child whose graces won 
The loving heart of every one. 
And they who took Laventski Hall, 
After the ruin and the fall, 
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Gave to Leona, Leo's heii, 

A life-long home and welcome there." 



So with the gypsy's generous aid 
I met again the lovely maid, 
And in a short, sweet interview 
I found her youthful heart still true. 
She said her life grew desolate, 
It was so very long to wait. 
But, half in joy and half in pain, 
She nursed the hope we'd meet again. 
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Once more 'tis nightfall, calm and still, 
The moon is rising o'er yon hill. 
And changing all the landscape green 
Into a glistening, silvery sheen. 
Such is the scene and such the hour 
That hold me in their magic power. 
But now I am no longer sad, 
My heart is light and very glad. 
For my long-sought Leona dear 
Is by my side the hours to cheer ! 



My history is now complete : 
It was hiy destiny to meet 
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His child and take her to that breast 
Where he in death at last found rest. 
My heart is lulled to sweet repose 
As soft the magic music grows ; 
The mission of the song is o'er, 
And now 'tis silent evermore. 



u 



